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For ‘** The Friend.”’ 
GEOGRAPHICAL RESEARCHES. 


The fourteenth volume of the Journal of the 
Royal Geographical Society contains a highly 
interesting discourse by its president, R. J. 
Murchison, from which the following para- 
graphs are taken, 

He states that it is an established fact, that 
the mean heights of the barometer at the lev- 
el of the sea, is different at different parts of 
the earth’s surface, and depends upon the 
geographical latitude and longitude of the 
place. 

The ordnance survey of Great Britain and 
Ireland is nearly finished, and the maps are 
to be completed on a scale of an inch to a 
mile. A map of Pennsylvaaia on this scale 
would be twenty-five feet long. The map of 
Ireland is commenced on a scale of six inches 
to the mile, which will, when completed, and 
all the sheets put together, be 150 feet long, 


unched on a bright midnight sunshine, un- found by one of his party coming for him with 
er the 74th parallel of north latitude ; and | two Samoyedes.” 


on the 4th of July the party embarked, leav- 
ing a man on the spot to attend to the fish- 
ing. 


Gold produce of Siberia.—* To this sub- 
ject I wish to point the attention of statists 


“From this time commences a series of| and geographers, for it has already begun to 
disappointments and disasters such as few tra-| occupy the thoughts of politicians, and may 


vellers have had to encounter, accompanied 
by a failure of provisions. In vain they cast 
their nets for fish. In vain Mr. Middendorf 
had recourse to his gun, in a clime where no 
birds were seen. On the 4th of August their 
last biscuit was shared out, and nothing was 
now to be their fare but a little raw fish. On 
the night of the 7th the freezing of the pools 
announced the approach of winter. The coast 
was not yet reached, and what would be the 
difficulties on their return? Perhaps hemmed 


in by the ice, they would perish in these drea- | Ural. 


eventually have a marked influence upon all 
| civilized nations, in changing the relative va- 
lue of gold as a standard. 

“Tn Russia, as in the Brazils, the great 
|mass of the metals is derived from local de- 
| tritus or allavia, usually called gold sand, but 
for which (as far as Russia is concerned) the 

term of shingle would be much more appro- 
|priate. With very trifling exceptions, all such 
|auriferous detritus in the Russian empire oc- 





|cur on the eastern or Siberian side of the 
Slightly known, and near Ekaterin- 


ry regions. Still Mr. Middendorf boldly push- | burg only, in the days of Pallas, it was only 


ed on. 


At last, on the 12th, the coast was|in the reigns of Paul and Alexander that these 


reached ; and animated by his success, the in- | gold alluvia were found to extend in a certain 
trepid traveller prepared to put to sea, in or-|zone to the north and south of that locality, 
der to gain a promontory seen stretching far | throughout 5° and 6° of latitude, and that 


away to the east; but adverse winds forced 
him to put back. The return southward was 
still more disastrous than had been the jour- 
ney northward. In returning through the 
lake Taimyr, the expedition was caught by 
the ice, and the boat was run ashore. With 
the wreck of the boat they constructed a 
sledge, but had hardly proceeded with it three 
versts over the rocks when it fell to pieces. 
On the 30th, Mr. Middendorf, worn out with 


eventually gold was extracted from them to the 
annual value of about half a million sterling. 
Notwithstanding the increased exploration of 
late years, and many researches in the north- 
ern and southern portion of the chain, this 
quantity has been rarely exceeded ; and lat- 
terly, the alluvia in some tracts being ex- 
hausted, it has begun todecrease. The reign 
of the Emperor Nicholas has, however, been 
distinguished by the important discovery, that 


100 feet wide. The original copper-plates of| fatigue and anxiety, was taken so seriously il! | portions of the great eastern region of Siberia 
as to be unable to proceed. Pressed by hunger, are highly auriferous, viz.: in the govern- 


these maps are not used, but casts in plaster 
are taken, from which by the electrotype pro- 
cess, copies are made. By erasing from the 
cast certain portions of the engraving, so that 
the new plate is blank in these spots, the en- 
graver can correct the map in parts which 
need correction, and make what alterations he 
pleases, so as to have different sets of the same 
map exhibiting the different classes of results, 
as regards statistics. Lines of equal level are 
to be engraved on these maps, so as to exhib- 
it the exact configuration of the country. 


The following sketch of the hardships en- 
dured by the explorers of the Arctic regions, 
is taken from the account given of an attempt 
to reach the sea-coast of Siberia, in the year 
1843, ‘On the 28th of May with much dif- 
ficulty they reached the Lagota, an affluent of 
the Taimyr, on whose bank they arrived on 
the 2d of June, and here the individual who 
had promised them assistance, abandoned 
them. The boat was now completed by 
means of the planks which formed the bottom 
of the sledges. The summer had set in, the 
river rose, and by the 23d of June it was free 
from ice, and the boat being ready, was 


they were compelled to kill their faithful hunt- | ments of ‘Tomsk and Jeneseik. 


And here it 


ing dog, that had been so useful to the expedi-|is curious to remark, that a very few years 


tion. Even the blood of this animal was not 
disdained; the flesh was divided into five 


| 
| 


ago, this distant region did not afford a third 
part of the gold which the Ural produced ; 


portions, and thus provided, he ordered his| but by recent researches, an augmentation so 
four companions to go in search of the Sa-| rapid and extraordinary has taken place, that 
moyedes of the desert, and, if possible, bring |in the last year the eastern Siberian tracts, 


him relief. 


yielded considerably upwards of two millions 


“ Alone and ill, without shelter at the ap-|and a quarter sterling, raising the total gold 


proach of an arctic winter, under the 75th 
parallel of latitude, Mr. Middendorf remained 
in this state for eighteen days, during the last 


| 


produce of the Russian empire to near three 
millions sterling, (15,000,000 dollars.) 
“ Now if this great increment can be sustain- 


three of which the storm covered him with|ed during a certain number of years, there 


snow, and thus saved his life. 


At one mo-/can be no doubt that it will, to some consider- 


ment, believing that his companions must | able extent, reduce the standard of value, and 
have perished, he was horror-struck with the | lead to considerable change in our social rela- 


reflection that his own dreadful situation might | tions. 
Self-preservation, | what extent it is likely to be sustained? Gold 


deprive him ‘of reason. 


The first question therefore is, to 


however, roused him, and with a little melted | alluvia being but the detritus of veins which 
snow, mixed with spirits of wine, in which an/| once existed in the adjacent rocks, it might 
object of natural history was preserved, as a| be supposed that in piercing these rocks, the 
beverage, and a partridge which he accident- | miner would find more copious stores of the 


ally caught, he was somewhat restored. 


He | metal. 


Experience, however, has taught us, 


then made a little sledge to drag after him, |that such is not the fact, and to whatsoever 
and converting a portion of his pelisse into | cause due, it is certain that the veins which 


boots, he started, and soon after was happily |rise from great depths in the crust of the 
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earth, are richly auriferous towards their) out, so intimately connected with subjects of| composed of very fine and impalpable grains, 
upper limit only. Hence itis that nearly the | geographical inquiry, that it claims to be hon-| any -object of very moderate weight sinks to 
whole of the ancient surface of rocks having | ourably mentioned on this occasion, when we! great depths. Let us trust that the Baron 
undergone denudation, and consequent des-|are commemorating the prog 


gress of that sci-| will favour us with some more precise details, 
truction, the greater quantities of gold are|ence during the past year. The discussions| before he calls upon us to attempt a solution 


found in the detritus on the flanks of the hills,| which it contains upon many controverted|of so difficult a problem; and in the mean 
or in the valleys between them. So long, | questions in this department, such as the coun-|time we may thank him for having drawn our 
therefore, as these alluvia are unexhausted, so | try of the patriarch Job, the situation of Ophir, |notice to this very curious spot, in a country 
long may the miner extract from them, by a|of Sheba, &c., and the course of the Ro-|which will now be doubtless visited by many 
cheap and easy method of macerating and| man expedition into the interior of Arabia,|travellers, bent upon the development of the 
washing, the ore which would be obtained at\ under Alius Gallus—are treated of with an|Himyaritic inscriptions with which it abounds. 
a much greater cost from the solid rock.| extent of learning, and a facility of applying | Already an able and enterprising young cler- 
Now, those alluvia having well defined bot-| it to the point in question, that are rarely to|gyman, the Rev. J. Brockman, incited by the 
toms, and being of measurable extent, may | be met with. work of his friend Dr. Forster, is on the point 
certainly be exhausted ; and the disappear-| « And here, though it may be somewhat (of exploring Hadramant.” 
ance of gold from all those civilized countries | foreign to our present purpose, I cannot omit} While there appears to be but one opinion 
in whose early days it was abundantly found, | to mention what is perhaps the most striking|as to the learning and ability shown by Dr. 
(even in our own isle,) is a proof that such | result of Mr. Forster’s researches. 1 allude | Forster in his historical investigations into the 
must sooner or later be the case.” After! to the discovery he has made of a key to the | geography of Arabia—the asserted interpre- 
stating that Professor Hoffman had, in 1843, | unknown language in which the inscriptions| tation of the Himayritic inscriptions is stoutly 
discovered a new gold district in Siberia, he | found in Hadramant and other parts of South-|controverted. The last Quarterly Review 
adds, “ Count Keyserling assures me IM One| ern Arabia, are written. It has been success-| gives a very laudatory account of the work, 
of his letters, that this discovery relates to an fully applied to the interpretation of those injand especially of that part which relates to 
area larger than France, every part of which | Hisn Ghoreb and Nakob el Haja, and likewise | these inscriptions ; the interpretation is regar- 
seems to be more or less auriferous ; and all) to one since discovered at Aden. The meth-|\ded as admitting of no doubt. It is added, in 
the subjacent rocks, when pounded up and an-| od of interpretation was only perfected when|a posteript, “ Since the foregoing pages were 
alysed, affording a certain per centage of gold. |the author’s work was hearly printed off;| placed in the printer’s hands, intelligence has 
If this diffusion of gold through the very ma-| much, therefore, that relates to it has been| reached us confirmatory, to an unexpected de- 
trix of rocks, which is, 1 may observe, a phe-| added in an appendix; and though its value gree, of the anticipations expressed in our 
nomenon hitherto almost unknown, be really | could only be tested by applying it tothe lim-|concluding paragraph. The author, since 
found to hold good over so vast an area, it| jted number of inscriptions of which he pos-|the publication of the work now reviewed, 
imparts a new and most important element to| sessed accurate copies, the facts which these|has had fresh inscriptions communicated to 
our reasoning, and renders it vastly more pro-| are found to record, are sufficiently important|him from other quarters, the whole of which, 
bable that no sort of limit can be set to the| to awaken the liveliest interest in the further|together with those brought from Sanaa by 
increase of the produce of Russian gold.”— prosecution of the subject. Additional mate-|Mr. Cruttenden and the late Dr. Hutton, have 
7 But reverting to northern Asia, how are we | rials for it will no doubt be collected by future \been decyphered. We understand that he is 
to limit our anticipations of the augmentation | travellers in that country, whose exertions|now engaged in decyphering the celebrated 
of such produce, when it is a fact, that within| wij] be stimulated by the hope of rescuing |Sinaitic inscriptions, which appear to realize 


the last few years only, a tenth portion of the | from destruction these memorials, which have | all that was anticipated in the sixth, and in 
earth’s surface, (Chinese Partary and Siberia) | been for ages unintelligible, and which, by |the eighteenth cepturies.” 
has been for the first time made known to us,| the help of the extraordinary discovery now 


: . , On the other hand, Dr. Forster’s interpre- 
as in many parts auriferous, and when from | announced, may be found to contain the ear-|tations are attacked with great severity, and 
one portion of it only Europe is already sup-||jest contemporaneous records in existence.” | with considerable display of Oriental learning 
plied, with so very large an amount of her — in an article in the last Dublin University 
chief circulating medinm. H . . Magazine. It is asserted that his imagina- 
i. adrament ‘ug te swallowing sande tion is playing the same trick with his judg- 
Forster’s Historical Geography of Arabia.| A considerable tract of that part of Arabia wane aoe General Vallancy’s did in be = 
—* The object of this very learned work is| called Hadramant, to which Dr. Forster has snentiieh tin dieedn ten: Gleaitie Ane idlin ated 
to ascertain, in the first place, from the earli-| attached so much new interest in his ingeni- Irish if AB hl 0 ceaek aia ail -tlts dais 
est records to which we have access,—name- | ous solution of the Himyaritic inscriptions al- aieiicain te “4 ios ieeniedees. i ona 
ly, those of Sacred History,—the different po-| ready alluded to, has been explored for the io aieelenl hes: the “ soon inka iia 
sitions which were occupied by the original | first time by Baron Adolph Wrede. sanbetiieeimitiiain Gi - f his Seeasahinat tn 
settlers ; secondly, to trace the several rami-| ‘ Proceeding from Ossurum by Mahalla to onalte. tin ¢ oon id aa thin ae ete 
fications of these primitive tribes, as they ex-| Wadi Doan, and traversing first a granite re | derful eee o a a aalinandl yore 
tended themselves over the other parts of the | gion with deep gorges and serrated peaks, and |, 5 -ihsiintete dietitian, 00 alata the aren 
peninsula, by aid of the lights which a critical | next a plateau eight thousand feet above the| ihe yon ‘Raelianiiahn It ca esteliihe 
examination of the writings of the classical | sea, he reached, amid considerable difficulties, oo the rivalehi italia teal tei hee 
geographers, as well as of native authors, | the town of Sava, in the valley of Rachia. It rete sategiiainas aan sich tes. hiteoneen of 
have enabled him to throw upon the subject ;| was at this place he heard of the desert El he: cttetn, a ‘ene ae chen ae 
and, finally, he has illustrated the conclusions | Aklaj, along the edge of which is the tract) iene the enti eunteniah Deainiiiin naenils 
which he has drawn from these sources, by a| Bahr el Saffi, so called after a king Saffi, who, ‘tself at. fault : - A an hike attives 
reference to the works of the most celebrated | according to Arab tradition, was there, to- piss ell be : a Se on sin oa — 
modern travellers, whose narratives supply | gether with his whole army of Sabzans, swal- Te nos seeculinaeds “Ir De ete 
him with many arguments in confirmation of | lowed up by the sands—a spot to which our niathet oak tie = " ont = sheiam alll eo 
the localities which he has been led to assign | traveller’s Bedouin guides naturally conducted alia he will wen sulened: ond: bailed 
to the different tribes, the inhabitants of which | him unwillingly, and withawe. Having gain- in at : his 1 thane a=: fend 
are found still to exhibit the indelible traces |ed the edge of the fatal spot, he cast upon it ion of toatl te ohea he Gunbetes this: Mabe toll 
of the parent stock from which they descend. | a plummet weighing half a kilogramme (about nanthennite bebdiatien' ts stale. ool = inn 
“Tt may appear from the imperfect sketch | a pound) which gradually sank till the cord feoal ae a. oo oath om will ahieoe ti 
which we have here given of it, that Mr. | (360 feet long) to which it was attached was} |i) “dd nte-af the ensbtioal 
Forster’s work belongs more properly to the|run out, and thus he completely established ere re 


province of ethnology. Itis, however, through-|the fact, that in these dry sands, which are = 
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Lieut. Fremont’s Expedition to Oregon and 
California. 








States. On the 26th of November he com-} During the time the Caledonia’ was in the 


menced the bold project of returning amidst | Sound he left the ship in a similar manner, 
the severities of winter. There was then a|and, unattended by a boat, landed at the Ad- 


The recent expedition of Lieut. Fremont, heavy fall of snow, and the thermometer was miral’s Harp, Stone-house, a distance of three 


under the direction of the War Department, 
is one of the most daring and romantic among 
the achievements of modern travellers. It 
was not merely an expedition to Oregon, but it 


Andes, in the midst of winter—a feat far ex- 








was the crossing of the great North American | 


ceeding the passage of the Alps, by ancient | he was at Hamatti Lake. 


or modern warriors. 

In the annual report of the Topographical 
Department there is a brief sketch of this 
journey. It has none of its romance, but con- 
tains an outline of what was done, which may 
be enough to excite an interest in the narra- 
tive, which we hope Lieut. Fremont will 
hereafter give the public. 

This officer left West Port, Missouri, on 
the Ist of June, 1843. 


up that stream to the Republican Fork, which 
was pursued to Long’s Peak. This and two 
other lofty summits, are spurs or shoots from 
the gigantic range of the Rocky Mountains. 
Long’s Peak is called from Col. Long, now of 


His route from there | 
was first to the mouth of the Kanzas; thence 





the United States Topographical Corps, who 
was at the head of the most important and 
advantageous exploring expedition which had 
visited that country since the days of Lewis 
and Clark. This peak is erroneously stated 


in the Topographical Report, and erroneously | Santa Fe. 
printed in the maps, 12,500 feet in height.) he proceeded North East, passed the Euta 


Its real height is 15,000 feet. 
from Col. 


This we have| 
“Long himself, who surveyed it. 


5 


The head of this peak, with those of its giant | 


neighbours, rises above the region of perpet- 
ual snow, and their frozen brows defy the 
melting rays of the warmest sun. Here 
Lieut. Fremont arrived on the 4th of July. 
On the 14th he was at the Arkansas River, 
at the mouth of Fontaine qui bouit. He 
crossed the mountains at the South-West 
Pass, and descended into the valley of the 
Mexican Colorado. This is one of the most 
remarkable spots on earth. Here, at an 
angle formed by the line dividing Mexico 
from the United States, and the head waters 


of the Arkansas, in the midst of the Northern| ment deserves credit for the zeal with which 
Andes, are the fountain springs ¢ and branches| it has pursued geographical discovery.—— 
of some of the greatest rivers in the world.| Cincinnati Chronicle. 


Not far from each other are the head waters 
of the Yellow Stone, which flow into the far- 


rolling Missouri; the Arkansas, which joins| furnishes the following aquatic novelty :—A 
the mighty Mississippi; Lewis’s River, flow-| great deal of curiosity and surprise has been 
ing into the Columbia, and the Colorado of| 


Mexico, rolling its waters into the South Pa- 
cific! With barren plains on one side, vast 
ranges of mountains on the other, and frozen 
summits above, the traveller here contem- 
plates the geographical key of the North 
American Continent. 

Ou the 3d of September, Lieut. Fremont 
reached the great Salt Lake of Northern 
Mexico, and spent a week in surveying it. 
On the 18th of September he reached Fort 
Hall, and on the 26th of October, Fort Nez- 
Perces. On the 4th of November he was at 
the Missionary Station of Dalles, on the Co- 
lumbia. This was the Northern termination 
of his journey on the territory of the United 








two deg. below zero. In the course of a few| miles. He carried the bellows with him in 
days he found himself between the river Aux |case of too rapid an exhaustion of air. It 
Chutes and the Cascade Mountains. Here) has been told me that during the trial cruise 
vast parallel ranges of mountains continued | of the ships in the Channel he passed, by this 
to run southward, and he continued to traverse | | extraordinary means, from one ship to the 
their western base, till on the 1O0thof December | other. I cannot vouch for this fact ; but the 
This was probably | truth of the rest may be relied on.—London 
about the 43 deg. of North latitude and 42)| Shipping Gazette. 

deg. of West longitude from Washington. 
This was a region of great discovery and ex- Above all, remember your Creator. Re- 
traordinary interest. His animals were, how- 


3 4 th |}member yourselves and your families, when 
ever, entirely worn down, and there was no) you have them, in the youthful time and fore- 
prospect of getting East. 


; ; He then deter.) part of your life; for good methods and hab- 
mined to cross the Sierra Merida, or great| 


cM ’ . . “a. its obtained then, will make you easy and 
California Mountains, which lay between him} happy the rest of your days. Every estate 
and the Bay of San Francisco. He did s0;) has its snare: youti: and middle age, pleasure 
and the cold month of Febuary was consumed land ambition : old age, avarice : remember 
in crossing the snows of these lofty moun- |] tel] you, that eam in a. slave where. cither 
tains. These snows were from five to twenty prevails. Beware of the pernicious lusts of 
feet deep! Early in March he descended | jhe eye, and the flesh, and the pride of life, 
from icy regions to the perpetual spring of the | (1 Jobn ii. 15, 16, 17,) which are not of the 
Valley of the Sacramento. By the Mexicans| father, but of the world. Get higher and 
he was received and treated with great hos-| ,obler objects for your immortal part, O my 
pitality. At the end of March he proceeded | dear children ! and be not tied to things with- 
up the valley of the Joaquim River, recross- | oy, you; for then you can never have the 
ing the Sierra at a very beautiful pass to the | true and free enjoyment of yourselves to bet- 
South. On the 31st of April last, he took the | 7 


blos d ter things ; no more than a slave in Algiers 
Spanish road from Pueblos de los Angelos to} has of his house or family in London. Be 
Arriving again at the Colorado, 


free, live at home, in yourselves I mean, 
where lie greater treasures hid than in the 
Indies. The pomp, honour, and luxury of 
the world are the cheats, and the unthinking 
and inconsiderate are taken by them. But 
the retired man is upon higher ground, he 
sees and is aware of the trick, contemns the 
folly, and bemoans the deluded.— Penn. 


LINES. 


Taken from the Tomb-stone of Margaret Scot!. who died 
at Dalkeith, near Edinburgh, April 9, 1733, aged 
125 years, 


Lake, and encamped at Brown’s Hole, June 
5th, 1844. Crossing the Colorado, he again 
passed the Rocky Mountains, and proceeded 
to the North Fork of the Nebraska. On the} 
30th of June he was on the Arkansas ; on the 
2d of July reached Bent’s Fort, and on the 
31st July returned to the mouth of the Kan- 
zas River. 

Such is an outline of one of the longest and 
most adventurous explorations of our time. 
That part of the Expedition which relates to 
the passage of the Californian Mountains-- 
the return to the Colorado, and the survey of 
that river must have peculiar interest, and 
will be new to the public mind. The govern- 





Stop, courteous passenger! till thou hast read ; 
The living may guin knowledge from the dead. 
Five times five years I lived a virgin’s life; 

Ten times five years I was a virtuous wife ; 

Ten times five yéars I wept a widow's woes ; 
Now, tired of a mortal life, I here repose. 

Eight mighty kings of Scotland, and one queen, 
I "twixt my cradle and my grave have seen: 
Four times five years the ¢ ‘ommonwealth I saw, 
Ten times the subjects rise against the law ; 
Twice did I see Old Prelacy pulled down, 

And twice the cloak was humbled by the gown. 
I saw my country sold for English ore, 

And Stuart's race destroyed to rise no more : 
Such desolation in my time has been, 

“T have an end of all perfection seen.” 


Novel Feat.—A Plymouth correspondent 


manifested during the past week by those who 
have witnessed the manner in which one of 
the officers of the Caledonia flag-ship, now 
lying in Hamoaze, comes on shore. He de- 
scends the ship’s side to the water’s edge, 
puts on a Mackintosh dress, and inflates it 
with air by means of a small pair of bellows. 
He then steps into, the water, and immersed 
nearly up to the breasty with two small pad- 
dies very rapidly works himself onshore. As 
soon as he lands he takes off his dress, and, 
throwing it across his arm, it being very 
light, attends to his duty or his pleasure, as it 
may be. On Monday last he landed twice at 


Be plain in Cloths, Furniture, and Food, 
but clean, and then the coarser the better; 
the rest is folly and a snare. Therefore next 
to sin, avoid daintiness and choiceness about 
your persons and houses. For if it be not an 
evil in itself, it is a temptation to it ; and may 
be accounted a nest for sin to brood in.—Penn. 


Prefer elders and sfrangers on all occasions; 
be rather last than first in conveniency and 
respect ; but first in all virtues.— Penn. 


the dock-yards in the way described ; and he 
now laughs at the idea of taking a boat. 
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well known. The judgment of Truth in the 
authority of it, was often placed upon that 
spirit which was leading many astray, and 
those who were in error could not patiently 
Man is prone to extremes. The thought} bear the judgment. ‘They frequently and ear- 
embodied in these words, is perhaps familiar) nestly appealed against Friends judging them, 
to all,—and yet few accept it asa warning/and gave many eloquent invitations that all 
watchword. In the knowledge of this truth| should dwell in love. Denying Him who is 
we have foreshadowed to us a temptation|the source of love,—endeavouring to draw 
likely to beset us; and yet we are seldom s0| away their brethren from Christ Jesus, a union 
instructed by general axioms, as to escape the | in whom is the only source of true unity and 
frailties we lament in others. Some, having | fellowship,—speaking against and preaching 
found that in opposing error they were in dan-| against those who stood for the Truth, they 
ger of becoming intolerant and suspicious,| yet were continually treating of love as the 
have adopted a false charity, and have shut} only thing necessary to heal all disorder in 
their eyés from beholding those evils which|the church. Love indeed became the war- 
demand from the true-hearted Christian a tes-| cry of the party. It was not that the spirit of 
timony to the Truth. Others, who have been | love dwelt in them, but as they were labour- 
slumbering under the leaden influence of that| ing to overthrow the faith of the unwary, they 
so-called charity, which condemneth nothing, | felt the need of a mantle of indiscriminating 
have at last been roused by the danger of the} charity, broad enough to cover them from 
church, beset with enemies within and with-|censure. The spirit they invoked to save 
out, and having started up into sudden activi-| them was not true love ; for that cometh from 
ty, whilst testifying to the ‘Truth and for the| Him who is Truth, and hath a testimony to 
Truth, have not kept to that which gives| bear against that which is out of the Truth. 
true judgment, but have become unwisely| True love now leads, as it did of old, to re- 
jealous of others, and tuo eager in seeking for| buke some “sharply that they may be sound 
traces of defection. in the faith,” and it prompts all who are the 
Important as it is to the best interests of} obedient disciples of Christ, to ‘* contend ear- 
the church that harmony and peace should|nestly for the faith once delivered to the 
prevail within her borders, it is of far greater| saints.” The love so much praised by the 
moment that the purity of her doctrines should | followers of Elias Hicks was a Delilah, on 
be preserved, and the holiness of her mem-| whose knees they desired to see the church 
bers maintained. Controversy should be} fall asleep, that it might be shorn of the locks 
dreaded, and, where it is possible, avoided ;— | of its strength. ‘Through the preserving mer- 
but the leprosy of false doctrine is far more} cy of our Heavenly Father, the faithful watch- 
dangerous to her existence, and to the spirit-| men on the walls of our Zion were not to be 
ual growth of her children, than the fiercest} lulled to sleep. They bore a noble testimony 
conflict which can shake her, whilst she is|to the world for the truth as it is in Jesus, 
contending in her Master’s strength for the|and amid most violent denunciations for un- 
right and the true, the law and the testimony. | charitableness, heaped on them by those who 
That love of peace which would reconcile any | contended that the Truth was multiform, and 
differences by the sacrifice of Truth, is spu-| admitted diversity of doctrines, they felt the 
rious in its origin, and must be evil in its ef-| approving presence of their Divine Master, 
fects. After an examination of the doctrines | and a portion of true love, which added some 
of the New Testament, and the teaching ex- | sweetness to their cups of sorrow. Some of 
amples there given,—after an investigation of | these worthies have been since called from 
the writings of our early Frieuds and the spi-| works to rewards, who, we know, in the clos- 
rit of the institutions they established, this} ing hours of their lives, were permitted to feel 
conviction has been forced upon us, that we are! the assurance that their labours had been ac- 
in unity with them all when we say, that if| cepted, the judgment they had placed upon 
outward harmony cannot be had without a/ false doctrine had been approved, and that 
compliance with, or connivance at, evil, it is|true love and true charity had nerved them 
far better to let it go. ‘The true members of | for the conflict, and had sealed the condemna- 
the church militant have been, from earliest | tion which had issued from their lips. 
times, contenders against error, aud sufferers} ‘There was, indeed, during those days of 
for the Truth. ‘They have been obliged to| contention, a godly jealousy in the hearts of 
say hard things against errors in doctrine,—/| many, which prompted to a close scrutiny of 
they have been brought into conflict with evil| everything offered amongst us. Some of us, 
men and seducers. no doubt, fell into a habit of too great suspi- 
When, some twenty years ago, infidelity|cion, and too much censoriousness in judg- 
first crept stealthily amongst us, and then| ment. We can even yet remember thoughts 
stalked openly within our borders, all whose | such as these passing through the mind, when 
eyes were anointed to behold whither it would | hearing much said about love and charity,— 
lead,—all who Joved the cause of Truth,—| ‘here is a large cloak—what unsoundness is 
who looked for mercy and salvation to the/it intended to cover?” A _ godly jealousy, 
Lord Jesus, were called on, in some way or| which was for the good of the church, gave 
other, to testify against the doctrines then| place in many of us to uncharitableness, and 
promulgated amongst them. During the few/to a spirit sadly deficient in Christian forbear- 
years of storm and contention which preceded | ance. We became too apt in critically scan- 
the separation of 1827, the opinion of nearly | ning persons and their opinions, and our eager 
every individual as regards this heresy, was|and unrestrained conversation on such sub- 
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INTOLERANCE.—FALSE CHARITY. 







































































jects, was productive of leanness to our own 
souls, while it did not promote the good of 
others. Thus we sometimes fell into the op- 
posite extreme of that specious appearance of 
charity, which accepteth without discrimina- 
tion. We verged towards intolerance. 


True love, if enlightened, must testify 


against unsoundness in doctrine and immoral- 
ity in practice ; but it hath no ill-will to the 
person who is in error, and it will meekly 
bear with much it doth not approve. It doth 
never, for any supposed offence, set itself to 
cast out of the chuch those whom it acknow- 
ledgeth to be sound in the faith, when their 
outward walking is and hath been conforma- 
ble to the profession we are called to make in 
the world. Love condemneth error, because 
it is for the good of the church that its doc- 
trines and members be kept pure. Intole- 
rance condemneth, because the opponent think- 
eth not as he thinks, even though there hath 
been no violation of the discipline nor of the 
doctrines of the church. No matter how 
pure he may be, no matter how correct in his 
general deportment, no matter if he be a sound 
gospel minister, yet, if intolerance has fairly 
taken the field against him, it will not be sat- 
isfied without witnessing his overthrow. 


Love rebuketh, when necessary, but it de- 


sireth no occasion of rebuke. Intolerance 
seeketh cause of condemnation with an eye of 
such magnifying power, that a mote of unset- 
tled opinion becomes a beam of error, stout 
enough to support a whole fabric of heresy. 
To the right of private judgment in others it 


pays no regard, unless that judgment coincides 


with its own. 


How lovely! how heavenly ! doth true love 


appear in the description of her left us in the 


Holy Scriptures. It is the spirit of Christian- 
ity! It teacheth men to forgive their ene- 
mies ; to do good to those who hate them ; to 
do unto others as they desire others to do to 
them. Now the Hicksite declaimers endea- 
voured to deck their false charity with many 
of the very ornaments which belong of right 
to the true. To the understanding of many 
of the undiscerning, the being they described 
was beautiful, and those who set forth her at- 
tractions appeared to them to shine in her 
light. Their affections were drawn to their 
teachers, who having taken captive the heart, 
found no great difficulty in misleading the 


judgment. They had no will to examine 
closely the doctrine delivered by those they © 


admired and loved, and thus error stole unre- 
buked into their minds, under the protection 
of the affections. Had their assent been at 
once demanded to the doctrines of Hicks, sta- 
ted in broad unvarnished terms, many would 
have earnestly condemned them, who after- 
wards, deceived by love, swallowed the dis- 
guised poison, and even became its advocates. 
It is indeed much to be desired, that all the 
children of our Heavenly Father should look 
to the Power, and not put their trust in man. 
Nothing is so likely to prove a hinderance to 
them on their journey Zionward, as to place 
their confidence in any mortal, or to receive 
his dictum without feeling after the judgment 
of Truth upon it. 
(To be continued.) 
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THE FRIEND. 


For“ The Friend.” | dispute, or ask questions ; for unless we will|that I might get a more complete victory 


SAMUEL CRISP. 


be so obstinate as to shut our eyes against the | over all my lusts and passions, and might per- 


: i sud, we must needs confess to the truth of his| fect righteousness before him ; for I found a 

Immediately following the notice of Evan | doctrine, and presently strike in with it ; and| great many sins and weaknesses daily attend- 
Bevan in Gough’s History, recently inserted | therefore when for several weeks I had lived| ing me: and though I made frequent resolu- 
in “The Friend,” is introduced the case of! more privately and retiredly in London, than| tions to forsake those sins, yet still the tempt- 


Samuel Crisp, who joined the Society of 
Friends under circumstances somewhat simi- 
lar to the former. Its republication at the 
present time, [ have thought, might contrib- 
ute to the edification and settlement in the 
truth of some unstable minds amongst us.—B. 


“Similar to the convincement of Evan 
Bevan, was that of Samuel Crisp, a clergy- 
man of the church of England, who gives the 
following account, in a letter to a friend. 

* My dear Friend, 

‘1 received a letter from thee, the week be- 
fore last, which was sent by thy uncle Bolton : 
there were a great many kind expressions in 
it, and thy sister Clopton’s likewise. I ac- 
knowledge myself much obliged to you both, 
and to the whole family, for many repeated 
kindnesses, and if my school had not engross- 
ed so much of my time, { would have taken 
opportunity to answer my dear friend’s letter 
before now, and upon that account my delay 
will be the more excusable.’ 

‘The news thou hast heard of my late 
change is really true, I cannot conceal it, for 
it is what I glory in; neither was it any 
prospect of temporal advantage that induced 
me to it, but a sincere love to the truth, and 
pure regard to my own soul: neither can I 
be sufficiently thankful to God, that he hath 
let me live to this glorious day, and not cut 
me off in the midst of my sins and provoca- 
tions against him ; he is long-suffering to us- 
ward, not willing that any should perish, but 
that all should come to repentance. He hath 
brought me off from the forms and shadows 
of religion, and let me see in a more illustri- 
ous manner what is the life and substance of 
it, as he found me in some degree faithful to 
that measure of light and knowledge he had 
bestowed on me, whilst I was in the commu- 
nion of the church of England ; therefore he 
was pleased of late, as I humbly waited upon 
him, to make known to me greater and deeper 
mysteries of his kingdom; and I can truly 
say, that I find by daily experience, as I keep 
low and retired into that pure gift which he 
hath planted within me, things are every day 
more and more cleared up to me, and the 
truth shines, and prevails greatly over the 
kingdom of darkness; and if I should now 
turn my back upon such manifestations as these, 
and entangle myself again with the yoke of 
bondage, surely I should grieve the Holy Spirit, 
so that he might justly withdraw his kind 
operations, and never return more to assist 
and comfort me; for God is not mocked; 
religion is a very serious and weighty thing ; 
repentance and salvation are not to be trifled 
with, nor is turning to God, to be put off till 
our own time, leisure, or conyeniency, but we 
must love and cherish the least appearance of 
Christ, not slighting or despising the day of 
small things, but embrace the first opportunity 
of following Christ in any of his commands: 
When he speaks, there is such force and au- 
thority in it, that we cannot stand to cavil, 































was usual, fasting twice or thrice in a week, 
or sometimes more, spending my time in read- 
ing the Scriptures, and in prayer to God, this | 





ation was"too strong for me, so that often I 


had cause to complain with the apostle in the 
bitterness of my soul, O wretched man that 


was a good preparation of my mind, to receive | J am, who shall deliver me from the body of 


the truth which he was then about to make| this death / 


known to me. I lamented the errors of my 
past life, and was desirous to attain a more 
excellent degree of holiness than I had dis- 
covered in the church of England. In this 
religious retirement, God knew the breathings 
of my soul, how sincere | was, and resigned 
to him when alone. 1 wanted him to set me 
free, and to speak peace and comfort to my 
soul, which was grieved and wearied with the 
burden of my sin; for though I had strictly 
conformed myself to the orders and ceremo- 
nies of the church of England, and had kept 
myself from running into any great or scan- 
dalous enormities, the fear of the Almighty 
preserving me, yet still I had not rest and sat- 
isfaction in myself which I desired, and great- 
ly longed for ; 1 found when I had examined 
my state and condition to God-ward, that 
things were not right with me. 

‘ As for a sober and plausible conversation 
in the eye of the world, 1 knew that was a 
very easy attainment ; a good natural temper, 
with the advantage of a literal education, will 
quickly furnish a man with abilities for : 


—$———————— 
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so that he shall be looked upon as a saint, and 
very spiritual, when perhaps in chains of dark- 
ness, in the gall of bitterness, and in the very 
bond of iniquity : if this sort of righteousness 
would have done, perhaps I might make .as 
fair pretentions that way as some others ; but 
alas, I quickly saw the emptiness and unsatis- 
factoriness of those things: this is a cover- 
ing that will not protect or hide us from the 
wrath of the Almighty when he comes to 
judgment: ’tis not a man’s natural temper, 
nor his education that makes him a good 
Christian ; this is not the righteousness which 
the gospel calls for, nor is this the truth in the 
inward parts which God requires; the heart 
and affections must be cleansed and purified 
before we can be acceptable to God; there- 
fore it was death to me to think of taking up 
my rest in a formal pretence of holiness, 
wherein yet I saw to my grief abundance of 
people wrapt themselves, slept securely and | 
quietly, dreaming of the felicity of paradise, 
as if heaven were now their own, and they 
needed not trouble themselves any more about 
religion ; I could not entertain so dangerous 
an opinion as this, for then I should be tempt- 
ed totake up my rest by the way, whilst I| 
was travelling towards the promised land. I) 
think I made a little progress in a holy life,| 
and through God’s assistance [ weakened some | 
of my spiritual enemies, whilst I lived in the 
communion of the national church, 1 thank | 





Who shall set me free, and give 
strength to triumph’ over sin, the world, and 
the devil, that | may in every thing please 
God, and there may not be the least thought, 
word or motion, gesture or action, but what 
is exactly agreeable to his most holy will, as 
if I saw him standing before me, and as if I 
were to be judged by him for the thought of 
my heart next moment. O, divine life! O, 
seraphic soul! , that I could always stand 
here! for here is no reflection, no sorrow, no 
repentance. But at God’s right hand there is 
perfect peace, and a river of unspeakable joy. 
O, that we might imitate the life of Jesus, and 
be thoroughly furnished unto every good 
word and work! This was the frequent 
breathing of my soul to God when I was in 
the country, but more especially after I had 
left my new preferment of a chaplain, and 
took private lodgings in London. In this re- 
tirement I hope I may say, without boasting, 
that I was very devout and religious, and I 
found great comfort and refreshment in it 
from the Lord, who let me see the beauty of 
holiness ; and the sweetness that arises from 
an humbled mortified life, was then very plea- 
sant to my taste, and I rejoiced in it more 
than in all the delights and pleasures of the 
world. 

* And now it pleased God to show me, that 
if I would indeed live strictly and holily as 
becomes the gospel, then I must leave the 
communion of the church of England, but 
knew not yet which way to determine my- 
self, nor to what body of men I should join, 
who were more orthodox, and more regular 
in their lives. As for the Quakers, socalled, 
I was so great a stranger to them, that I had 
never read any of their books, nor do I re- 
member, that ever I conversed with any one 
man of that communion in my whole life. I 
think there was one in Foxly while I was cu- 
rate there, but I never saw the man, though I 
went several times to his house on purpose to 
talk with him, and to bring him off from his 
mad and wild enthusiasm, as I then ignorantly 
thought it to be: as for that way, I knew it 
was every where spoken against; he that had 
a mind to appear more witty and ingenious 


| than the rest, would choose this for the sub- 


ject of his profane: jests and drollery ; with 
this he makes sport, and diverts the company ; 
for a Quaker is but another name for a fool 
or a madman, and was scarce ever n entioned 
but with scorn and contempt. As for drol- 
lery, I confess I was never any great friend 
to it; but indeed if all was true that was laid 


my God, I can truly sa, whilst I used those |to the Quakers’ charge, I thought that they 
prayers, I did it with zeal and sincerity, in his| were some of the worst people that ever ap- 
fear and dread, but still I ceased not my earn-| peared in the world, and wondered with what 
est supplication to him in private, that he | face they could call themselves Christians, 


would show me something more excellent, | since I was told they denied the fundamental 
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articles of the holy faith, to which I ever bore |small volume, called No Cross No Crown. 
the highest veneration and esteem; and not-|Thus I continued reading and frequenting 
withstanding I had always lived at the great-| meetings for several weeks together, but did 
est distance from that people, and was very | not let any one soul know what I was about. 
zealous in the worship of the church of Eng- |The first man I conversed with was George 
land, and upon all occasions would speak very | Whitehead, and this was several weeks after 
honourably of it, moreover was content to suf-|I began to read Barclay, and frequent their 
fer some few inconveniences upon that ac-| meetings. By him I was introduced into 
count, (as thou very well knowest,) yet my|more acquaintance, and still the farther I 
father still looked upon me as inclining to the |went, the more I liked their plainness, and 
Quakers ; and some years ago signified to a|the decency and simplicity of their conversa- 
friend, he was afraid | would become an en-|tion. They do not use the ceremonies and 
thusiast ; and whilst I was at Bungan school, |salutations of the church of England, but 
he sent me two books to read that were writ-| shake hands freely, and converse together a§ 
ten against the Quakers, oue of which was| brothers and sisters, that are sprung of the 
John Faldo’s, who hath been sufficiently ex-|same royal seed, and made kings and priests 
posed for it by William Penn. unto God. O, the love, the sweetness and 
‘ Whilst I lived in London in that private | tenderness of affection I have seen among this 
retired manner (I was just now speaking of )| people! By this, says Christ, shall all men 
walking very humble ia the sight of God,|know that ye are my disciples, if you have 
and having opportunity to reflect upon my |love one to another. Put on, therefore, says 
past life, as I had occasion to be one day at|the apostle, (as the elect of God holy and 
a bookseller’s shop, I happened to cast my | beloved,) bowels of mercy, kindness, humble- 
eye on Barclay’s Works; and having heard | ness of mind, meekness, long-suffering. 
in the country that he was aman of great| ‘Thus, my dear friend, | have given thee 
account among the Quakers, I had a mind to|an account of my proceeding on this affair. 
see what their principles were, and what de-| As to my bodily state, if thou desirest to know 
fence they could make for themselves; for| what it is, 1 may acquaint thee that I have 
sure, thought I, these people are not so silly | my health, as well as ever, and I bless God I 
and ridiculous, nor maintainers of such horrid | have food and raiment sufficient for me, so 
opinions, as the author of the Snake, and|that I want no outward thing; and I have 
some others, would make us believe. I took | the necessities and conveniences of life libe- 
Barelay home with me, and I read him | rally: let us not burden ourselves with taking 
through in a week’s time, save a little trea-|care for the vanities and superfluities of it ; 
tise at the end, which finding to be very phi-|let us possess our vessels in sanctification and 
losophical, I omitted; but, however, | soon | honour ; and as we bring our minds into per- 
read enough to convince me of my own blind-|fect subjection to the whole will of God, so 
ness and ignorance, in the things of God ;|let us bring our body to the most simple and 
there I found a light to break in upon my | natural way of living, being content with the 
mind, which did mightily refresh and comfort | fewest things, never studying to gratify our 
me in that poor, low, and humble state in| wanton appetites, nor to follow the customs 
which I then was; for I was then, and indeed | and humours of men, but how we may socon- 
had been for a considerable time before, very | tract our earthly cares and pleasures, that we 
hungry and thirsty after righteousness, and|may bring most glory to God, most health 
therefore [I received the truth with all readi-|and peace to our own souls, and do most ser- 
ness of mind ; *twas like balm to my soul, and | vice to the Truth ; and if this be our aim, cer- 
as showers of rain to the thirsty earth, which | tainly a very small portion of the things of 
is parched with heat and drought. ‘This au-|this world will suffice us. Seeing we are 
thor laid things down so plainly, and proved | Christians, we should therefore earnestly pur- 
them with such ingenuity and dexterity of|sue those things which bring us nearest to 
learning, and opened the Scriptures so clear-|God, and which are most perfective of human 
ly to me, that without standing to cavil, dis-|nature; for what is more than a competency, 
pute, raise argument or objection, or consult-|seems to be a burden toa generous philoso- 
ing with flesh and blood, I presently resigned | phical soul, which would breathe ina pure ve- 
myself to God, and weeping for joy that I had /|hicle, that so it may have a quick sense and 
found so great a treasure, I often thanked/relish of all blessings, both of the superior 
him with tears in my eyes for so kind a visi-|and inferior worlds. 

























































tation of his love, that he was graciously 
pleased to look toward me when my soul cried 
after him; so, though before I was in great 
doubt and trouble of mind, not knowing which 
way to determine myself, yet now the sun 
breaking out so powerfully upon me, the 


clouds were scattered. I was now fully satis- | 





fied in my own mind which way I ought to| tent ourselves with a name and profession of 


‘ Thou knowest, my dear friend, that reli- 
gion is a very serious thing, and repentance 
is a great work, and one precious immortal 
soul is of more worth than ten thousand per- 
ishing worlds, with all their pomp and glory. 
Therefore let us take courage, and be valiant 
for the Truth upon the earth, let us not con- 


go, and to what body of people [ should join | godliness ; let us come to the life and power 


myself, 
‘So L immediately left the communion of 





the church of England, and went to Gracious 


street meeting. After I had read Barclay, I/|strength, so that we shall see the enemy of 


of it; let us not despond of getting the victo- 
ry; we have a little strength for God ; let us 
be faithful to him, and he will give us more 


read some other books of that kind, among | our peace fall before us, and nothing shall be 


which was an excellent piece, though in a|impossible unto us. I say, my friend, let us 





be faithful to that measure of light and know- 
ledge which God has given us, to be profited 
and edified by it ina spiritual life ; and as God 
sees we are diligent and faithful to work with 
the strength we have, he will more and more 
enlighten us, so that we shall see to the end 
of those forms and shadows of religion where- 


in we have formerly lived; but if he sees we 


are about to take up our rest in those shad- 
ows, that we grow cold and indifferent in the 


pursuit of holiness, running out into notions 


and speculations, and have more mind to dis- 


pute, and to make a show of learning and sub- 
tility, than to lead a holy and devout life, 
then ’tis just with God to leave us in a carnal 
and polluted state, to continue yet but in the 
outward court, where we may please ourselves 
with beholding the beauty and ornaments of 
a worldly sanctuary, and never witness the 
veil being taken away, and that we are 
brought by the blood of Jesus into the holiest 
of all, where alone there is true peace with 
God, and rest to the weary soul. I could say 
much upon this head, if time or leisure 
would give leave. 

‘ As for a particular answer to thy letter, 
I have not time now to give it; and for the 
present let this general answer suffice : and if 
thou wilt consider things in their pure ab- 
stracted nature, and not suffer jthe prejudice 
of education to sway thee, but in fear and hu- 
mility wilt search out the truth for thyself, 
thou wilt find that there needs no other answer 
to thy letter than what I have already given ; 
for by waiting upon God, and diligently seek- 
ing him, thou wilt find an answer to it in thy 
own bosom, and this will be much more full, 
clear and satisfactory than I, or any other 
man living, can pretend to give thee, or any 
other friend who hath lovingly wrote to me, 
for whom I desire, with all the sincere heart- 
ed in the church of England, that they may 
come to witness the almighty power of God, 
to save and redeem them from every yoke ; 
and that they may see clearly to the end of 
those things which are abolished, and come to 
the enjoyment of spiritual and heavenly things 
themselves, is the daily prayer and deep tra- 
vail of my soul, God knoweth. *Till 1 can be 
more particular, if thou please thou mayest 
communicate this to them, and let them know 
that I am well, and thank them for their kind 
letters. Let us remember to pray for one 
another with all fervency, that we may stand 
perfect in the whole will of God, amen, saith 
my soul. I am thy most affectionate friend 
and servant in Jesus, Samvet Crisp.’ 

This epistle, and the former of Evan Bev- 
an, are introduced by William Sewel as in- 
stances, among many others, that those from 
other societies, who have joined the people 
called Quakers, have been induced thereto, 
not by interésted, but by pure conscientious 
motives; while those few who have left them 
to attach themselves to the established church, 
or other professions, have been generally ac- 
tuated by pique, self-interest, libertinism or 
ambition, to indulge themselves in a latitude 
of conduct, which the rules of this Society do 
not allow of, or to attain those honours or 
profitable employments, which are restricted 
to a conformity to the established religion.” 
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nor distrust the Power; only let chedinnee 











and was still worrying. On examination, the 
keep pace with the knowledge of the Divine} man proved to be their neighbour, the black- 
will, and the church will have counsellors and|smith, dreadfully torn about the throat, and 
judges raised up as in the beginning, who| quite dead.—Carlisle (Eng.) Patriot. 

shall prefer Jerusalem’s welfare to their chief- ae 

est earthly joy. There are now many such RR 

continued to us, who are the salt of the earth;| Statistics of the Schuylkill Coal Region. 
and as our beloved friend William Forster|— The Miners’ Journal furnishes some inter- 
declared, in the last testimony he delivered in = facts in connection with the coal ope- 





For“ The Friend.” 
SINCERITY. 


The following article was put into our 
hands, a few weeks ago, by our beloved friend 
Thomas Kite, and was laid aside with some 
other papers. Now that it has pleased Di- 
vine Providence to take suddenly ios us this 
faithful minister, we feel, that in publishing it, 
we may say, he, “ being dead, yet speaketh.” 
In his character there was sincerity. Whe- 
ther the article is original, or selected, we 
know not. 


this city, so we now believe, though under rations in that county. It says, few persons 
deep discouragements, “ the Truth as profess. | out of that region are acquainted with the ne- 
ed by this Religious Society will never be cessity which exists in many instances, for 
permitted to fall in these streets, nor its testi- | mining below the water level, and the conse- 


Sincerity of character is, in the estimation | monies be trampled under feet.” a enormous outlays for steam engines 


of the whole world, a cardinal virtue, and the 
earnest of all the other virtues; and were we 
to inquire, not of this nor of that individual, 
but of mankind in general, how far it extends, 
—how far the obligation of sincerity is bind- 
ing,—we should find no man willing to affix 
any limits to it. 

Sincerity requires truth, not in words only, 
but in actions; not simply in conversation, 
but in silence; in public and in private; in 
matters of a negative, as well as of a positive 
kind. Our obligations to sincerity do not 
merely require that we should say nothing 
but what we know or esteem to be true, but, 
in all important cases, that we should give an 
account of what we think. It requires that 
we should disclose to others, not only what 
we think, but, in general terms, what we are. 
In a word, those reservations alone excepted, 
which humility, justice and charity impose. 
No man is perfectly sincere and upright, ex- 
cept as his whole life and conduct is open to 
the inspection of his fellow men, and the trans- 
parency of his character leaves no room for 
doubt, as to the general current of his thoughts 
and his principles of action. 

There must be no concealment, no secret 
reserve, save for those emotions which are too 
delicate for utterance, or too vague and inde- 
terminate to be clearly expressed—and also 
for judgments which, having reference to par- 
ticular individuals, ought ever to remain con- 
cealed within the breast, until necessity, or 
some paramount obligation demand their re- 
luctant disclosure. 


oe and machinery, and the heavy expenses con- 
stantly occurring for raising the coal and 
been appointed by the British Association to|draining the mines. There are already 2 
conduct these interesting experiments at Wool- | collieries below the water level, and 41 en- 
wich. A balloon is to be kept at an eleva-|gines employed in pumping, raising, and 
tion of 3,000 feet, and by means of the elec- | breaking coal, with an aggregate horse power 
tric telegraph, daily, or, if required, momen-|0f 1278. A horse power is calculated as 
tary comparisons can be made of the baro- | equivalent to the strength of eight able-bodied 
metric height, the temperature, hygrometric | ™en—a man ordinarily labours but 10 hours 
state of currents of the atmosphere in those | in the 24; but the engines can, and some of 
elevated regions and our own. The balloon,|them do, run day and night; consequently 
by a beautifully contrived arrangement, can|they can perform, for each horse power, an 
be elevated or depressed at pleasure, Wheat-|amount of work equal to the labour of 16 men, 
stone has prepared a self-indicating thermom-|®nd an aggregate of work equal to the labour 
eter, barometer, &c., and although those of| of 20,448 men every 24 hours. The cost of 
the Association who always prophesy fail-|these engines, pumps, and the necessary ma- 
ures, express their fears that the complicated |chinery, will not fall much short of $250,000, 
machinery can never work, and that it will|and the consumption of coal will amount to 
be deranged by oxydation, we are in hopes 40,000 tons per annum. The whole con- 
that we shall, by these balloons, obtain some sumption of coal in this region, during the 
knowledge of the atmosphere, of which we at | last year, is estimated at 100,000 tons. 
present know so little —Polytechnic Review. 


Captive Balloons.—Colonel Sabine has 
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’ — ‘ Remedy for the Bots.—Having seen man 
Extraordinary Event.—A most extraordi- | horses a aah bots, and many ca a 
nary circumstance has just occurred at the/ en without effect, 1 was induced by a mer- 
Hawick oe ae is kept by two old) chant in Cambridge to try the following, for 
women. it appears that they hada sum of! 4 horse of my own, after [ had tried most of 
tea in the house, and from some cause OF! the common remedies in use without eflect, 
2 ny Sena alarmed lest they and had given him up for lost :—Half-pint vi- 
: _ h _ ann Their fears prevailed | negar, half-pint soft soap, half-pint gin, and 
aiaathiinn emcee aa carrier eae half-pint molasses, well shaken together, and 
ek a passing by, they urgently re-| poured down while foaming. To my great 
quested him to remain with them all night, surprise, the horse was in five minutes wholly 
which, however, his duties would not permit | free from pain, and ate freely—the next morn- 
him to do; but in consideration of the alarm ing I was upon my journey. [ have since 
of the women, he consented to leave with them psieeiehae and Mm Ghiveiiein in perhaps 
a large mastiff dog. . When the carrier start- fifty cases, with . eame good effect van ee 
ed the dog became violent and would not) one instance has it failed to effect a perfect 
stop, upon which one of the women ran after| .yre,— Alb. Cult 
the —_ who returned and left his coat for . : ; ae 
the dog to watch, after which the animal re- ’ ae Ta 
alee eeheie at 7 , Sulphuric Acid as a Manure.—It is stated 
night choeeaen sea Seas. in the French journals, that a quart of sul- 
siness of the dog, and heard a noise, apparent- | phuric ae Ned etn aioe ee it ismore 
Rd like an attempt ee an entrance into fifty per inal aa iene eae 
e pre 4 e 
ainiacenk oinent otis ~ o acre of meadow, will have as beneficial an ef- 
which happened to be a blacksmith’s shop. fect in promoting the growth of the grass, as 
They knocked at the door, and were een. a dressing of three hundred pounds of plaster. 
ed from within by the smith’s wife. She said| Lt !s further stated that it may be applied ei- 
her huskend was absent; but that ‘sis was {ther in'a dry or a wet season, the state of the 
willing to accompany the terrified women to weather not eliteting the operation: 
their home. This was agreed to, and on amas : 
their reaching the house, they heard a savage| Jowa.—The population of Iowa, according 
but half-stifled growling from the dog. Ofi|to the census of 1840, was 43,112, and ac- 
entering the house they saw the body of a man 


cording to the census of last May, 81,920; 
hanging half in and half out their little win-| showing an increase in three years of 38,808, 
dow, whom the dog had seized by the throat, | —Late paper. 
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For ‘“‘ The Friend.” 
A SUCCESSION. 


In a testimony of Knaresborough Monthly 
Meeting, Yorkshire, concerning David Hall, 


it is said: 


‘“‘ He had it very much upon his mind the 
latter part of his time, to advise Friends not 
to be too much discouraged, though they 
might see the places of such as the Lord had 
raised up and truly qualified for the work of 
the ministry left empty, and but little appear- 
ance in many places of a succession ; for, said 
he, the eternal Root remains the same, though 
the branches be taken away.” 


He died the 16th of Ninth month, 1756. 
Have we not had abundant evidence since 
that day, that the eternal Root has produced 
many fruit-bearing branches, whose fruit and 
faithfulness have been to the praise of the 
good Husbandman? Let none doubt then, 
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For “ The Friend.” 
LINES SUGGESTED BY THE DEATH OF 
THOMAS KITE. 





A voice hath gone from Zion's hill, 
A watchman from her wall ; 

Oh! who the vacant place shall fill, 
And to the people call? 


On every side, in ambush deep, 
Lies hid the secret foe ; 

Oh! whoshall wake while others sleep,— 
Who shall the trumpet blow ? 


The faithful few, who stood with thee , 
Upon the ramparts high, 

Hath midst them many a feeble knee, 
And many a failing eye. 


Thou, of the strongest of the band, 
Hast first been called away ! 

Oh! well may Zion weeping stand, 
In sorrow and dismay. 


Well may she weep her righteous dead, 
While ’leagured foes are near ; 
yellmay she weep for blessings fled, 
Too lightly prized while here. 


Well may she weep; her erring sons, 
No more shall heed thy voice ; 

No more her meek and lowly ones, 
Shall listen and rejoice. 


Well may her daughters sit in dust, 
And put their sackcloth on ; 
When God in judgment calls the just, 
Well may the people mourn. 
A. A. E. 


—_— 


For ‘* The Friend.”’ 


Will the following lines be deemed suitable for inser- 
tion in your valuable paper? 


ON THE DEATH OF A MINISTER. 


His master taken from his head, 
Elisha saw him go; 

And in desponding accents said, 
“ Ah! what must Israel du?” 


But he forgot the Lord, who lifts 
The beggar to his throne ; 

Nor knew that all Elijah’s gifts 
Would soon be made his own. 


What, when a Paul has run his course, 
Or when Apollos dies, 

Is Israel left without resource ? 
And have we no supplics ? 


Yes; while the dear Redeemer lives, 
We have a boundless store ; 
And shall be fed with what he gives, 
Who lives for evermore. 
Cowrer. 
Second month 4th, 1845. 


Do not that which you blame in another. 
Do not that to another which you would not 
another should do to you. But, above all, do 
not that in God’s sight, you would not man 
should see you do.— Penn, 








- SECOND MONTH, 15, 1845. 





We have received the first number of a new 
Quarterly, entitled “ Journal of Prison Disci- 
pline and Philanthropy,” published under the 
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direction of the Philadelphia Society for the 
Alleviation of the Miseries of Public Prisons, 
instituted 1787 ;—issued from the office of 
Josiah Tatem, No. 50 North Fourth street. 

This is the work respecting which we put 
forth a prospective notice some weeks ago, 
and this initiatory number consists of about one 
hundred octave pages of closely printed mat- 
ter, neatly and respectably got up in maga- 
zine form, having for frontispiece a beautiful- 
ly engraved representation of the new prison, 
Dauphin county, Pennsylvania, erected on 
Haviland’s plan. ‘The first article is a brief, 
but highly interesting history of the penal le- 
gislation of Pennsylvania, and the following 
pages are filled up with nine other articles, 
embracing a considerable variety of topics, all 
tending to promote and illustrate the objects 
of the publication as set forth in the title- 
page, and are of a character to engage and 
reward the attention of public-spirited and 
philanthropic minds, not only in this state and 
this country, but in other countries. The 
motives of the benevolent association in at- 
tempting the establishment of this Journal 
are highly praiseworthy, and we should hope 
that it will be sustained by an extent of pa- 
tronage, in some degree commensurate with 
its importance, as a means of improving or 
meliorating the condition of frail human- 
ity. 

The Pittsburg Gazette contains the follow- 
ing in relation to the young woman of the 
name of Webster, under sentence of impri- 
sonment for the exercise of her benevolent 
feelings towards the poor slaves: 


‘“* We have seen a private letter from a gen- 
tleman of high standing in Lexington, who 
states that it is impossible for Gov, Owsley to 
pardon her under the present excited state of 
the public mind; that petitions against par- 
don have been poured in upon him; that her 
case has been made as tolerable as possible ; 
that her hair has not been cut off; that she 
has a room to herself, and has little or no la- 
bour, at her own option; and that she will be 
pardoned as soon as the excited state of the 
public mind will permit.” 


APPRENTICES WANTED. 


A Friend in Chester county, a Tanner, 
wishes an apprentice to learn that trade. 

Another, in the same county, a Potter, 
wants a lad as an apprentice to that business, 

A Friend in Philadelphia, a Bricklayer, an 
apprentice to that trade. 

And another, a Druggist, one from 16 to 
17 years of age, who has some knowledge of 
Latin, as an apprentice to that business. 


SITUATIONS WANTED, 


A lad aged 14 years, wishes a situation as 
an apprentice to a Tailor. 

Three, as apprentices to the Dry Good or 
Commission business, 

Three, from 16 to 17 years of age, as ap- 
prentices to a Carpenter. 

And one wishes a situation with a Farmer. 

Apply at Friends’ Bookstore, No. 84 Mul- 
berry street. 





A TEACHER WANTED. 


The Trustees of Friends’ School at Cross- 
wicks wish to engage a competent Female 
teacher to take charge of the school for six 
months, commencing in the Fourth month 
next. To a well-qualified Friend, a liberal 











compensation will be secured. ; 
Early application may be made to Robert 
Parry, Recklesstown, N. J., or Samuel Allin- - 
son, Jr., Yardville Post-office, Mercer county, 
N. J. 
Second month, 1845. 
Marrigp, on the 2ist of Eleventh month last, in P 
Friends’ mecting-house, Cincinnati, Ohio, Wm.tam 
Harrison Martone to Jane G. Kinsey, both of that 
place. 
,on the 6th instant, at Friends’ meeting- 
house, Springfield, Delaware county, Pa., Asram P. 
Moraan of Aston, Delaware county, to Jane Feit, of 
the former place. = 
,at Friends’ meeting-house, North Sixth 
street, on Third-day, the 11th instant, Daniex J. Mor- 
RELL, of New York, to Susanna L., daughter of Powell 
Stackhouse, of this city, 
of 
aa RP RSE SS RU IEEE ent mene Tee w 
Departed this life, on the 26th of First month, 1845, by 
Puese Wiis, wife of Thomas Willis of Jericho, Long 
Island, an esteemed member and elder of Westbury - 
and Jericho Monthly Meeting, in the 77th year of her hi 
age. Inthe removal of this dear Friend, her relatives th 
and friends most sensibly feel their bereavement, whilst su 
they are sustained in the consoling belief, that their loss a 
is her exceeding gain. Being favoured in her youth to 
embrace the impressions of Divine grace, her mind be- ty 
came imbued with the love of virtue, and brought under to 
an engagement to seek an inheritance in the blessed m 
Truth; and possessing a capacity for usefulness, she e 
was early brought into the services of Society, which th 
she performed to the satisfaction of her friends, She 
was introduced into Friends’ Boarding School at Nine c| 


Partners, as principal teacher in the female department, st 
near the opening of that institution ; in the dischurge of fa 
which duty she evinced that mildness and sweetness of A 
temper, joined with a steady and firm perseverance, 

which preserved her authority inviolate, and gained her P 
at once the esteem of her friends and the affection of a 
her pupils, in such a manner as to form a lasting friend- F 
ship between them. After having spent a number of fr 
years in that capacity, she retired from the institution w 
with a peaceful mind, in the remembrance of having ' 
endeavoured faithfully to discharge the trust reposed in “i 
her. These amiable traits of character, continuing to te 
be sanctified by Divine grace. she was thereby qualified h 
to fill with propriety and usefulness the varied depart- 
ments, which, in after life, fell to her lot. She was an 
affectionate wife, and as a mother and caretaker of P 
children, watchful, gentle, and firm; kind and hospita- tt 
ble to the poor; as a friend, constant and true; as an ¥v 
elder, discerning and discreet, her admonitions being 
communicated with gentleness and candour. Being 
firmly established in the faith and doctrines of our Re- 
ligious Society, she laboured to maintain them through 
some trying conflicts. She often experienced much bo- 
dily infirmity, and, with some other afflicting circum. 
stances which fell to her lot, she was closely proved ; 
but, through all, she was enabled to manifest Christian 
fortitude and resignation under the dispensations of un- 
erring Wisdom. In her last illness she was deprived 
of the power of much utterance, yet the composure and 
tranquillity of her mind was instructive and consoling. 
We believe it may be troly said of her, that having 
passed through many tribulations, she hath kept the 
faith—finished her course, and, we humbly trust, hath 
laid down her head in peace, prepared to enjoy the 
“ crown of righteousness which the Lord, the righteous 
Judge, shall give unto all them that love his appear- 
ing.” 
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